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the preccding proconsul, was superior to that 
of most persecutors, for the one only con- 
demned Cyprian to an easy exile, and the 
other subjected him to none of those sufferings 
which it was so usual for the persecutors to in- 
flict on their helpless victims. 

The history, however, of this persecution is 
not wanting in instances of barbarity on the 
side of the men in power, or of fortitude on 
that of the Christians under the most terrible 
trials of their strength. Among those may be 
named that of the Roman deacon Laurentius, 
Pe who, on seeing Sixtus, his bishop, led to mar- 
The Christians, who were present, could|tyrdom, exclaimed, “ Whither go you, my fa- 
not restrain their feelings, at finding them-|ther, without your son? You have never offered 
selves on the point of losing the man who had/| sacrifice without a minister, in what have I 
for so many years instructed and comforted/ displeased you? Prove, now, whether I an 
them. “Execute us with him!” they ex-| worthy of having been chosen by you to dis- 
claimed, as he was borne away to the scene|pense the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
of his martyrdom, whither they and the pagans} 'To this Sixtus replied, “A greater conflict 
followed him in immense crowds. ‘The place|awaits you, my son: you will follow me in 
chosen by his executioners was a spot of level | three days.” The blood, indeed, of the pre- 
ground, situated about a league from the city, |late was scarcely shed, when the prefect sent 
and bordered with large trees. The most in-| for Laurentius, and said to him, “ You Chris- 
tense anxiety was evinced by the people to|tians complain that we treat you with cruelty; 
witness his last moments: those who were|at present I have no wish to employ torments. 
able took their position on the lofty branches|[ ask of you something which it is in your 
of the trees; and the pressure was so great|power to grant. It is reported that in your 
‘that Cyprian himself, fearing that harm might|ceremonies the bishops offer the libations in 
happen, expressed his desire that care should | vessels of gold ; that the blood of the sacrifice 
be taken of the several young females whom |is received in silver cups; and that to give 
he saw among the spectators. light to your nocturnal cesemonies you employ 

All was now ready for his departure, and, | tapers fixed in golden chandeliers. It is also 
after prostrating himself on the earth, and/|said, that to furnish the offerings, the brethren 
praying some minutes, he took off his upper} not unfrequently sell their possessions. Bring 
garments, placed a bandage over his eyes,|now these hidden treasures forward. Our 
and giving the executioner twenty-five golden|sovereign has need of them for the mainte- 
crowns, awaited the stroke on his knees, and/nance of the troops.” To this address the 
with his hands crossed upon his breast. His|deacon replied, without any appearance of 
blood was caught by handkerchiefs and nap-|surprise or agitation, “I acknowledge that 
kins which the Christians, now fast multiply-| our church is rich, and that its treasures ex- 
ing their superstitious practices, had placed| ceed those of the emperor. I will let you see 
about him on the ground; and at night they|the most precious of them, but you must give 
were allowed to take his body, and inter it by| me three days to put them in order.” The 
torchlight with great solemnity. The circum-| prefect expressed himself satisfied, and Lau- 
stances attending the martyrdom of Cyprian} rentius immediately hastened to assemble the 
give us reason to belicve one of these things,| numerous objects of distress, the sick, the 
that is, either that the emperor had conceived | aged, the lame, and the blind, who were sup- 
the idea of gradually cutting off the principal] ported by the charity of the-Christians. Hav- 
members of the Christian church, and so leav-| ing, as he expressed himself desirous of doing, 
ing it to probable ruin ; or that the manner| put all things in order, he went to the prefect 
in which those who were condemned suffered, | and conducted him to the church, telling him 
depended on the different provincial magistrates 
by whom they were tried. If the former was 
the case, it may be supposed, that the emperor 
would be content to execute his design with- 
out having recourse to those tortures that only 

excite the violent passions, which give greater 
strength, while they last, to sects as well as to 
individuals : in the latter case, we must believe 


THE PERSECUTION OF VALERIAN. 
(Concluded from page 330.) 


golden vessels, and treasures collected in piles 
under the galleries. On reaching the church, 
the magistrate looked round in vain for any 
appearance of the extraordinary wealth he 
had expected to discover, and instead of the 
precious vessels, with the thought of which he 
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that the character of the present, as well as of| crowd of miserable mendicants, under whose 


tattered garments none but a Christian philo- 
sopher could discover the glory of humanity. 
His countenance immediately indicated that 
he had discovered the deacon’s meaning, and 
the latter said to him, “Why do you look 
angry? The gold which you anxiously desire 
is but the produce of the earth, and is tive 
cause of many crimes: the true gold is that 
divine light of which these poor people are 
the disciples. ‘These are the treasures I pro- 
mised you ; employ them to the advantage of 
Rome, of the emperor, and of yourself.” “ Is 
it thus I am to be sported with ?’’ said the 


prefect. “I am aware that you make a boast 
of despising death. I will quickly put you to 
the proof.” 


The threat with which the magistrate left 
the church was speedily executed. Lauren- 
tius was seized and cast into a dungeon, from 
which he was taken to be scourged, and 
placed over a slow fire,—a torture which he 
more than once suffered with unshrinking for- 
titude, daring the executioners to do their 
worst, by exclaiming, after he had been some 
time exposed to the flames, “I have been 
roasted long enough on this side, turn me on 
the other!’’ A little while afler he said in the 
same manner, “ My body is now sufficiently 
cooked, you may satisfy yourselves with it 
whenever you please.” This hardihood was 
no evidence, perhaps, of any superior degree 
of Christian excellence or faith; but it is one 
of the astonishing proofs which exist, that 
man is capable of enduring the worst tortures 
of the body to support the truth of principles, 
on the assertion of which he rests the present 
dignity, or the future welfare of his spirit. 

That this is almost a fundamental principle 
of humanity may be collected frown the cir- 
cumstance, that nearly as many examples exist 
of females suffering for the sake of their reli- 
gion as of men. Nor are the instances of such 
fortitude confined to persons of mature years. 
Youths far below the age of manhood, have 
been known to expose themselves to the peril 
of death for the purpose of expressing their 
entire devotion to the truths they had em- 
braced; and a circumstance of this nature is 
related in the history of the period of which 
we are speaking, which illustrates this truth 
in a very striking manner. A lad named Cy- 
rillus having been converted to Christianity, 


that he should see there a great court full of|his father drove him from his house, and left 


hin to the danger of starvation; at length 
Cyrillus was apprehended and taken before the 
magistrate, who endeavoured by his threats to 
terrify him into a recantation. But the youtb- 
ful confessor remained firm to his purpose ; 
and when the judge changed his tone, and said 


had filled his imagination, he beheld only-a| mildly, that if he would repent of his error, his 





father would take him home again, and givel acquaintance from him for ever in this world,|them. That t 


him all be could desire, he replied that he re- 


THE FRIEND. 


; ! y were not intended to enable 
Nicephorus renewed his appeals to the cle-| the bird to search the earth for food, or to fix 


joiced at being driven from his home to suffer} mency and former affection of the priest. But! itself more securely on the branches of trees, 
for the honour of his God; that he should|Sapricius remained in the same temper ; andj is evident, as they neither scratch the ground 
quickly inhabit a nobler and happier mansion} God, as it has been rightly observed, punished| nor roost on trees. 


than that which he had lost; and that he 
should not fear to die to obtain a better life. 


The magistrate himself was moved at seeing | 


one so young so unbending in his profession, 
and determined to save him from the punish- 
ment to which an older Christian would have 
been condemned without delay. Desirous, 
however, of making him recant, if possible, he 
ordered him to be bound and carried to execu- 
tion ; but neither the appearance of the fire, 
nor the preparations made to expose him to 
its flames, bad any effect upon his mind, and 
he was led back to the tribunal. The judge 
again addressed him in the gentle voice of 


him for his unchristian indulgence of resent-| The lark makes its nest generally in grass 
ment, by depriving him of the grace which} fields, where it is liable to be injured either 
had hitherto enabled him to persevere in the| by cattle grazing over it, or by the mower. 
profession of the truth. Every thing being|In case of alarm from either these or other 
ready for his execution, he knelt down to re-|causes, the parent birds remove their eggs, 
ceive the stroke which was to sever his head| by means of their long claws, to a place of 
from the body; but, just as the executioner] greater security; and this transportation I 
raised the sword, he called out to him to stop,| have observed to be effected in a very short 
and declared that he was ready to obey the| space of time. By placing a lark’s egg, which 
emperor, and sacrifice to the gods. Nicepho-|is rather large in proportion to the size of the 
rus started with astonishiwent at hearing these| bird, in the foot, and then drawing the claws 
words. He had witnessed the constancy hi-| over it, you will perceive that they are of suf- 
therto exhibited by his friend with the highest} ficient length to secure the egg firmly, and by 


jadmiration, and had been induced to humble| this means the bird is enabled to convey its 


persuasion, but it was as unavailing as before;| himself so deeply before him, because he re-| eggs to another place, where she can sit upon 
and Cyrillus said with firmness, “ You have; garded him not only as one whose affections|and hatch them.* 


done me great wrong by bringing me back, I\he wished to regain, but as a saint whose 
fear not your fire ; | shall pass through it to} 
an infinitely more excellent habitation than| 


any I could enjoy on earth.” Tew of those 
most accustomed even to the scenes of misery 
which took place during persecutions, could 
refrain from tears as they heard him thus ex- 
press himself, in a voice the firmness of which 
was in singular contrast with its boyish tones. 
But the extraordinary magnanimity which he 
exhibited had no permanent effect on his judge; 
for soon after uttering the words above men- 
tioned he was again led to execution, and put 
to death. 

The little estimation in which many of the 
Christians of this period held their lives, may 
also be illustrated from an anecdote related of 
two citizens of Antioch, Sapricius a priest, and 
Nicephorus a layman. These persons had long 
cherished ,for each other the most perfect 
friendship ; but some dispute arising between 
them they separated without a prospect of ever 
becoming reconciled. At length Nicephorus, 
influenced by early recollections and Christian 
mildness, determined to heal the schism, and 
accordingly sought, by every means in his 
power, to soothe the irritable feelings of his 
friend. But all his efforts proved vain ; and 
Sapricius and he remained apart, till the ap- 
prehension of the former, during the persecu- 
tion, again induced Nicephorus to attempt a 
reconciliation. As his friend was led to execu- 
tion, after professing his faith in the boldest 
manner, he ran to him in the street, and fall- 
ing at his feet implored him to forget what- 
ever he had done to anger him; but the priest 
preserved a stern silence, and the afflicted 
Nicephorus found all his entreaties received 
with disdain. Hastening, however, after the 
procession, he again approached his resentful 
friend, and repeated his solicitations, but was 
again rebuffed ; on seeing which the guards 
expressed their surprise that any one should 
be so anxious to obtain the favour of a man 
who was on the point of being put to death ; 
but Nicephorus answered, that they knew not 
what he sought from the confessor of Jesus 
Christ. 

At length they reached the place of execu- 
tion, and at the sight of the preparations which 
were made to separate his early and venerated 


When one of my mowers first told me that 
blessing would render bim more acceptable| he had observed the fact, [ was somewhat dis- 
in the sight of God. Many, therefore, were inclined to credit it; but I have since ascer- 
the sorrowful emotions which filled his mind] tained it beyond a doubt, and now mention it 
at witnessing the fall of Sapricius. He hadjas another strong proof of that order in the 
not only to lament him as lost, but to behold|]economy of nature, by means of which this 
the faith and constancy of Christians put in| affectionate bird is enabled to secure its forth- 
doubt among their pagan enemies. “ Lose|coming offspring. I call it affectionate, be- 
not the crown,” he exclaimed, addressing the|cause few bitds show a stronger attachment 
priest, ““ which you have won by so many suf-|to their young. 

ferings.”” But these words were lost, as his} While on the subject of larks, I will men- 
others had been, to the ear of Sapricius, and,| tion another curious circumstance respecting 
as if the spirit of devotion and truth had passed|them. I have often strained my eyes in 
from the fallen confessor to redouble the ferv-| watching them while they sang their beauti- 
our of his despised friend, Nicephorus turned|ful notes on the wing, till I could see them 


to the attendants, and said, “ | am a Christian; 
I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, whom this 
man has renounced. Let me die instead of 
him.’’ He was taken at his word; and in- 
formation being sent to the magistrate, he ex- 
pired beneath the sword which had been raised 
for Sapricius. 


For ‘* The Friend."’ 


Gleanings in Natural History. 
(Continued from p. 33].) 


THE LARK. 


“ He cheerily sings, 
And trusts with conscious pride his downy wings; 
Still louder breathes, and in the face of day 
Mounts up.” 


I have found it of infinite use, in the course 
of my observations on the habits and manners 
of animals, never to lose sight of the*princi- 
ple, which I hold to be an inwariable one, that 
every created being is formed in the best pos- 
sible manner, with reference to its peculiar 
habits, either for self-preservation, or for pro- 
curing its food; and that nothing is given to 
it but what is intended to answer some good 
and useful purpose, however unable we may 
be to account for what may appear to us ill-| 
contrived or unnecessary. 

With this conviction, I have for some time 
past been endeavouring to assign a use for 
the remarkable and, indeed, what appears 
disproportionate length of the claws of the 
skylark; and it lately afforded me no small 
gratification to think that I had discovered 
the purposes for which it is furnished with 


no longer. 


“ Up springs the lark, 
Shrill voiced and loud, the messenger of morn; 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he, mounted, sings 
Amid the dawning clouds.” 


If, in his descent, he hears the voice of his 
mate, you may observe him fall to the earth 
apparently like a stone. ‘This, however, does 
not take place during the period of incuba- 
tion, or before the young birds have left their 
nest, Atthose times [ have observed that the 
lark, in his descent, flies along the surface of 
the field, and alights at some distance from 
his nest. It is evident that this ioresight is 
given to it by its benevolent Creator for the 
better preservation of its young; as, if it 
alighted at its nest, the spot might easily be 
watched, and its young fall a prey to some 
marauding ploughboy. 

I have now done with the lark, but it is a 
great favourite ; and notwithstanding all that 
poets have said of the nightingale, it is, per- 
haps, listened to during its aerial flights with 
more pleasure than any other songster we 
have. 

* To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing, startle the dull night 
From his watch-tow’r in the skies, 
Till the dapple dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow, 
And at my window bid good morrow.” 
Mixton’s L’ Allegro. 
* 

*It was observed to me that the long claws of the 

lark might be intended to answer a double purpose— 


that of enabling the bird to walk with more ease on 
the grass where it frequently harbours. 
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Means afforded to Animals for their preserva-\is the case with the cat, fox, and some other) Communicated for “The Priead.” 
a tion. a animals, and occurs also amongst amphibia DR. FOTHERGILL. 
« By and even insects. What is wanting in swift- A LEAF FROM A DIARY. 
A thidivend ee ness is made up in cunning; so that, in some| London, Feb. 24th, 1792.—This evening 


cases, even a semblance of death is put on for| the writer drank tea at the house of Ann 
the purpose of securing food more readily. | Fothergill, Great Russell street, Bloomsbury 

I have entered into these remarks, because! Square. She is a sister of the late Dr. Fother- 
I have always considered the subject worthy) gill, and as such, independent of her intrinsic 
of attention. How much would our actual merit and worth, could not but be considered 
enjoyment and comforts in this world be di-| by me with veneration and the highest respect. 
minished if any one of the various species of] [t was at her particular desire that I waited 
quadrupeds, birds, or insects, which we see|upon her. An amiable niece did the honours 
about us, were suffered to increase in toojof the tea table, while the respectable and 
great a proportion! We can hardly form aj ancient aunt, for this is her seventieth winter, 
calculation of the greatness of the evil either| entertained and instructed us with the moral 
to ourselves or to the different created ob-| effusions of a beneficent and virtuous mind, 
jects. At present, however, every thing is| intermixed with occasional anecdotes of her 
most beautifully ordered and arranged, and| respected and truly great friend and brother. 
no one spécies preduminates too much over| ‘The doctor, she said, from an early period 
another. ‘Those which are most useful to|(when about eight or nine years of age) 
man multiply in a much greater proportion| showed a predilection for the study of nature 
than others which are noxious. ‘The latter,|as connected with the art of healing, and was 
however, have their appointed use, and are| anxiously inquisitive with regard to the use 
made instruments in the hands of a superin-|of herbs and their peculiar properties. This 
tending Deity for good. ‘To a contemplative| shows the early bent of his expanding mind, 
mind it is often a fearful consideration to re-| and his first steps in the paths of Esculapian 
flect on the various modes of existence, and| science; little was it thought at that time, 
the different bodies wherein it has pleased|that what the poet says of a great fictitious 
God to cause life to dwell; many of which|character of ancient mythology, might at a 
are subjected to great sufferings, and espe-| future period perhaps more justly be applied 
cially from one part of the creation preying| to him. 
upon another. What, however, many have| “ 
brought forward as an argument of the want 
of mercy and justice in Almighty God, is, on 
the contrary, a proof of his goodness and be- 
nevolence. 

The means which Nature takes to secure 
every race from becoming extinct, is to pro- 
duce them in superabundance. The only 
way, therefore, of preventing them from 
overrunning the earth, is to produce enemies 
who shall prey upon and keep them within 
due limits. These different races, unless they 
were killed by their enemies, would increase 
beyond the supply of their food, so that the 
ordinary course of death amongst them would 
be the most painful one that can be imagined, 
namely, starvation. ‘The real effect, therefore, 
of what may appear a disorder and cruelty in 
Nature, is, in point of fact, a mercy, as the 
individuals are taken off by a sudden death, 
inthe height of their vigour, instead of being 
subject. to the alternative of the lingering and 
protracted one which a want of food must have 
occasioned. 

“ How admirable, therefore, are the works 
of God! how excellent the operations of his 
hands ! 

“IT considered plants and animals; four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things ; 

* In all was manifested infinite wisdom, 
and an excellent workmanship that I could 
not comprehend. 


SomERVILLE. 


Animals which prowl or move about much 
in the dark, are furnished With projecting 
hairs or whiskers from the upper lips, which 
guide them in their passage through runs in 
hedges or holes. These hairs serve as feelers, 
and are exactly of such a length, that the 
body of the aniimal will pass through any 
opening which these projecting hairs do not 
touch on either side. ‘They are very sensi- 
tive, and if they are ever so slightly touched 
while the animal sleeps, it is instantly aware 
of it. Hares very often make their runs or 
mews between two strong upright sticks in a 
hedge, which will just allow them to pass 
through, without being sufficiently large to 
admit the*passage of a dog, should it be in 
pursuit. This is a very extraordinary instinct, 
and shows a great foresight of danger. In 
passing through this passage at night, these 
feelers must be of great service to the animal, 
who without them would probably run against 
objects which might injure it. Horses have 
these strong hairs both on the upper and low- 
er lips, but they are probably designed for 
another use—that of keeping flies and insects 
from annoying them by getting into their nos- 
trils while they are grazing. They are suffi- 
ciently close together for that purpose, and, 
moving as they do, while the horse is feeding, 
serve to brush away any thing offensive. Some 
animals are not furnished in this way, but then 
they are provided with something which pro- 
tects them equally well from a similar annoy- 
ance. ‘The elephant, for instance, has a sort 
of valve placed at the extremity of his pro- 
boscis, which he carefully closes when he is 
not using it, to prevent any thing getting up 
his trunk which might injure him. His eyes 
are small; but, if they were in proportion to 
his size, he could not, with his peculiar forma- 
tion, protect them so readily from injury in 
countries where insects are very formidable. 
He is, however, furnished with large pendant 
ears, which serve him as flappers in protect- 
ing his head from flies. Indeed, there are 
few, if any animals, which are not provided 
with sufficient means to guard themselves 
from injuries from those creatures who may 
annoy, but do not prey upon them. They 
have also some instinctive or actual proper- 
ties, which enable them in some degree to se- 
cure themselves against the attacks of stronger 
animals, who, however, must have food, and 
generally obtain it only by great exertion or 
watchfulness. We seé this in every gradation 
in the animal world, and it is a striking in- 
stance of that order in nature which serves to 
keep up a due proportion of each created} «“ Yet so much was made known unto me, 
thing, without suffering any one species to| as declared the power and goodness of God; 
be exterminated. This would be the case if| and the continued agency of the great Creator,| sulting him on trivial complaints, where, ne- 
too much facility were afforded to predatory |and Lord of all things. vertheless, his good sense was conspicuous, 
animals of securing the weaker ones when-| ‘* Wherefore have we eyes to see? and|they had entertained a high opinion of his 
ever they pleased. A lion or a tiger has to} hearts that we may know and understand? | judgment; and oy this means he had got into 
wait long in ambush, and to exert much pa-| “O Lord, make me to contemplate thy|a small line of practice, which induced him 
tience and watchfulness, before it can find an} glorious works: and that which I know not,| to defer his departure for some time from the 
opportunity of springing upon its prey. This| teach thou me!” metropolis of Britain. At this period, as 









































—_———Opiferque per orbem 
Dicor et Herbarum subjecta potentia nobis,” 

After serving a regular apprenticeship with 
an apothecary in the country, he spent three 
winters at Edinburgh, dedicating the inter- 
mediate summers to the attendance of the 
hospitals of St. Thomas and Guy, in the city 
of London—he then lodged in the city, and 
had to cross London bridge every day in his 
way to the hospital. At that time the bridge 
was loaded and incumbered with shops and 
houses, the passage was narrow for carriages, 
and there was no footway ; the only mode of 
passing in the throng, was to keep close be- 
hind some carriage or cart, to prevent being 
trodden under foot by the horses; and thus 
depending upon a cart for protection, has Dr. 
Fothergill repeatedly passed on foot through 
the mud and filth of the bridge. By his as- 
siduity and attention he recommended him- 
self to the notice of the physician to the hos- 
pital, under whom he had entered, and was 
considered ultimately more as an assistant 
than a pupil. 

After his attendance on hospital lectures, 
&c. had finished, he took a tour on the con- 
tinent with a friend, but did not continue there 
long. He returned to London, where at that 
time he had no idea of fixing, but meant to take 
up the humble employ of a country physician 
and apothecary. By his pleasing address and 
amiable manners he had procured himself some 
friends in London, into whose houses and do- 
mestic circles he had free access; from con- 








340 THE FRIEND. ” 
passing along Grace Church street, he said,|in thickness, consisting of a soft, spongy, 
he had often fixed his eye on White Hart) flexible substance, filled with blood vessels, 
court, and considered it as a situation de-|and covered by a cuticle, clothed with a thick 
sirable, but then far beyond his reach ; but} velvet coating. During the ten or fifteen days 
as his genius and worth were more known, of the first growth of the green horn, which is 
they were more respected, and the active ex-| very rapid, the animal moves but little, as 
ertion of his skill in favour of the poor and)|though sensible of the danger of rupturing 
indigent, ultimately insured him the patronage) the blood vessels should they be brought into ; 

cad iaeiageaied of the wealthy and affluent.| contact with a tree or other hard substance. ae in the aeaaree ut Trenton, but 
He has often, as his sister observed, returned| As the new growth becomes more indurated, the Fecken _ Ma taal + wegen of 
from the wearisome toils of the day, from car-|the cuticle or ecarf skin cracks, and by de-| 40. toy . A cepane- Pv a as opened a 
rying comfort and health into the recesses of| grees cleaves off. This is called, by hunters,| 11. ofore 8 dit i usive discussion, and, 
misery and disease, and ascended, overcome] “ the velvet state.” During this period, and) . tant it ma be “o to ae to what 
with fatigue, the stair of his lonely lodging,|to the time the horn attains its full growth,| 9 6 ther e th a eae e can only 
without receiving even a sixpence for his la-| being about two months, the induration in- Tans one eens Dw 7 paper ay to 
bours; by this noble, disinterested conduct,|creases with surprising rapidity.—Silliman’s Hicksites, junitatitiads ahs on ate ad for = 
may we not presume, that he not only made| Journal. dey share, end pola . me 2 nen 
debtors on earth, but accumulated riches in fifth da acne P y ot finish unt. 
heaven. His prepossession in favour of White y 6: 

Hart court still continued, and he took lodg- 
ings, consisting of a small parlour and bed- 
room, in the house, which he afterwards pur- 
chased and occupied ; but which was then in 
the tenure of a watchmaker. 


His practice increased, and with this his 
small collection of books, &c.; he was obliged 
to see patients and entertain friends at his 
lodgings, and he found his small suite of 
rooms too contracted for the purpose; he 
procured larger and more convenient ones in 
the same house, and ultimately took the whole 
on a lease; the house was then, as his sister 
said, very little better than a barn, and to 
render it comfortable, when his income in- — 
creased, he was obliged to expend £ 2000 ; . 
in this house he lived twenty-three years,|. The Black Worm.—Complaints are made 
seventeen of which his sister lived with|!® Upper Canada of a large black worm which 
ie is making fearful ravages with the grass and 
wheat of the new settlements. They appear 
to be as voracious as the locusts of Egypt. 
A single wheat field of fifty acres had been 
entirely cut off by this new and destructive 
insect. 
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We had supposed that it would have been in 
our power to s{ate, to-day, the issue of the ap- 






































To preserve potatoes for several years, no- 
thing more is necessary than to heat them, 
that is to say, to immerse them for a few mi- 
nutes in hot water, provided that they be re- 
moved before the skin is injured—they will, in 
this way, be preserved for a long time, without 
becoming sour, or losing their flavour ; it will 
be necessary, however, to be very careful to 
wipe them dry, on taking them out of the wa- 
ter. The heat of an oven will answer as well, 
if not better than hot water, provided the po- 
tatoes are not too dry when put into the oven, 
so as to break the skin.—Paris Journal o 
Useful Sciences. 


Key & Biddle, of this city, have published 
a neat edition, comprised in a closely printed 
eee — of about three hundred 
pages, of the new Life of the poet Cowper 
Thomas Taylor. There hows | been aaa 
various lives of this highly gifled and most es- 
timable man, but it has been remarked, that 
no memoir of him has hitherto appeared, which 
gives a full and unbiassed view of his charae- 
ter. Haley’s life of him, by the omission, un- 
der the plea of kindness to his readers, of se- 
veral interesting letters of the poet, has had 
the effect to involve his character in obscurity, 
so that a mystery hangs over it, and the opi- 
nions formed of him consequently vary, as do 
the minds of the enquirers. In reference to 
Dr. Johnson's two volumes of private corres- 
pondence, and to the four volumes by Haley, 
the author of the present memoir says, he has 
attempted not only to bring the substance of 
these volumes into one, but to communicate 
information respecting Cowper which cannot 
be found in either of those works. We are 
inclined to the opinion that he has been sue- 
cessful in the attempt, and has furnished a me- 
moir which, while it comprehends all that is 
most essential on the subject, in former publi- 
cations, places the religious character of the 
amiable poet, in connection with the morbid 
mental affection to which he was liable, in a 
point of view more satisfactory than it had pre- 
viously been mnade to appear. 


Moulting of Birds and casting of Horns. 


Mr. Lea, after speaking of the hybernation 
of various and different kinds of animals, says, 
page 80, “the moulting of birds, as well as 
their migration, is a species of hybernation. 
The first is a preparation for winter, and 
their change of colour, adapting itself to the 
season, frequently perplexes the ornithologist 
and causes spurious species.” 

In addition to this I would mention another 
species of retirement, which might be called 
hybernation, if it were not performed in the 
summer. I allude to the annual casting off, 
or, as it vulgarly called, the shedding of the 
horns of the male elk, and of the buck, which 
has some analogy with moulting. It is well 
known by all huntsmen, and other woodsmen 
ja the western part of our country, that these 
animals, about the first of June, instinctively 
retire alone to some solitary, close thicket, by 
the side of a spring or small stream of water, 
environed by low brushwood and brakes. In 
this retreat, they continue their abode till 
some time in July, during which time they 
take little if any other nourishment than 
what the water affords them. This is known 
from their emaciated state, at the time they 
leave their retreats. After casting off the 
old horn, the new immediately sprouts out, 
the first appearance o! which is, (of the buck,) 
about three fingers in breadth and about two 


A few days since, a gentleman lost in the 
street three hundred dollars, which was ad- 
vertised in the New York Gazette. The 
next morning the faithful coloured porter in 
the store of P. I. Nevius & Son, came for- 
ward with the money which he found in the 
street. He was handsomely rewarded by the 
owner ; but his richest reward is, a conscidts- 
ness of having performed a duty. 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends in Philadelphia Quar- 
Rose of Jericho, (Anastatica Hierochuntina.) terly Meeting, will ve held in Mulberry street 


meeting house on i 

This little plant grows in the most parched deserts.| g ahh in the Cee day, 5th proximo, at 
By the time it dies, owing to the great drought, its J WwW, ’ 
tissue has become almost woody; its branches fold OsePH WarrincTon, Sec ry- 
over each other till the whole mass assumes the form} 7 mo. 27th, 1833. 
of a ball; its seed vessels have their valves tightly 
shut, and the plant remains adhering to the ground 
by a solitary branchiess rout. The wind which al- 
ways acts powerfully along the surface of a sand 
plain, uproots this dry ball, and rolls it along. If it 
now chance to meet with a splash of water whilst 
performing its constrained but necessary journey, it 
speedily imbibes the moisture, which causes the 
branches to unfold, and the pericarps to burst; and 
the seeds which could not have germinated if they 
had fallen on the dry ground, now sow themselves 
naturally in a moist soil, where they are able to 
grow, and where the young plant may support it- 
self—De Candolle’s Vegetable Physiology. oe 





We may just intimate that “ A leaf from a diary” 
relative to Dr. Fothergill and his venerable maiden 
sister Ann, which will, we have no doubt, interest 
most of our readers, is a real extract from the private 
memorandums, made at the time specified, by a very 
worthy friend of ours. 


Errors corrected. In the account of meetings, 
page 335,—for Chcster county, in the second line 
read Delaware county. In the editorial paragraph, 

age 336, relative to extract from Stebbing’s Church 
History, for thirteenth century, read third century. 
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WILLIAM EDMUNDSON. 
(Continued from page 335.) 

Having received a gift in the ministry of the 
g of Christ, William Edmundson found 
himself religiously engaged to travel abroad, 
and preach the glad tidings of life and salva- 
tion to the people. In the performance of 
this service he sometimes appointed meetings; 
at other times he preached in the markets and 
other places of public resort, and occasionally 
in the worship houses of other religious so- 
cieties, a practice by no means uncommon in 
those days. His disinterested and,fervent 
labours were blessed to the edification and 
comfort of many, who embraced the doctrines 
promulgated by him, and meetings for divine 
worship were settled in some places. 

But the spirit of intolerance which so much 
prevailed at that period, did not suffer him long 
to escape persecution. He was thrown into 
prison at Armagh, for preaching the truth ; 
and as the common jail was undergoing some 
repairs, an apartment in the jailor’s house was 
assigned him. “ Though I was weak and con- 
temptible in my own eyes, (says he,) yet the 
Lord was with me, and his power and dread 
was my strength and my refuge.” Living in 
the constant fear of God, and in communion 
with Him through the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, an awfulness and gravity were observable 
in his deportment, which had a great effect 
upon the jailor and his wife, who found his 
company a continued restraint upon them, as 
a standing testimony against their evil conduct; 
which induced them to say that he was a tor- 
ment to them even when he said nothing. 

While under confinement at this place, a 
Presbyterian minister came from Scotland to 
Ireland, to visit the churches, and in company 
with a certain Colonel Kerr. While at Ar- 
magh, they lodged at the jailor’s, and William 
Edmundson being sick in bed, the colonel 
went into his room to see him—he told him he 
had heard of his being under restraint for con- 
science sake, and as he was himself a man of 

tender conscience, he sympathised with him 
in his sufferings, and wished to have some dis- 
course with him, offering to assist him in dress- 
ing, if he would give them his company. 

It appeared to be the intention of the colonel 
to get William into a dispute with the priest 
and some of their elders who were with him, 
doubtless supposing they would soon confute 
and silence him, and thus obtain a victory over 
the truth and Friends. William, however, 
readily consented to go, and gives the follow- 
ing account of what took place: “I got up 
and dressed myself—presently the priest, Col. 
Kerr, Col. Cunningham, and a great many of 
their leading men, came into the house; more 
than the room would hold—I was greatly afraid 
of my own weakness, for the truth’s sake, and 
prayed to the Lord in secret, for his assistance, 
who was graciously pleased to fill me with his 
Spirit, and to be mouth and wisdom to me. So 
that the Lord’s power and the testimony of his 
blessed truth wasover all. The priest seemed 
confounded and restless, going out and in se- 
veral times. When he had done arguing, Col. 
Cunningham began, and we discoursed on 


































sacred subjects. After this, my heart and| ral families of Friends came with us and settled 


For “ The Friend.” | tongue were full 
clared the-ways of truth to them, and they 
went away very quiet.” 


tices of the county at the Sessions Court, 
where Col. Cunningham was chairman. He 
left the matter for which I suffered imprison- 
ment, and would dispute about religion, which 
I was desirous to avoid, being unwilling to en- 
ter thereon, knowing my own inability, with- 
out the assistance of the Lord’s spirit—but he 
urged the discourse, and we went close to it ; 
and he was so pinched with his own argument, 
that he perceived the court took notice of it, 
at which he grew angry, and threatened me 
with his authority. But Justice Powell, a so- 
ber man, who was upon the bench with him, 
stood up and told him, he did not deal fairly 
with me, ‘ for, said he, if you will dispute of 
religion, you must come on equal terms, and 
lay aside your authority as a justice, and give 
liberty to be opposed as well as to oppose.’ 
There was a great concourse at the sessions, 
and the people seemed to be satisfied with our 
discourse—afier some further conversation, 
the justices set me at liberty, for they were 
ashamed of my commitment.” 


Friends, at that "ef and so serious their 
desire to be given u 

will, if through his aid they might be instru- 
mental in spreading his blessed gospel, that 
they never shrunk from the public avowal o 
their doctrines, or the support of their testi- 
monies, even when they knew that it would 
subject them to severe suffering. There was 
a magnanimity, a self-devotedness, a noble in- 
difference to personal ease and gratification 
about them, which proved their sincerity in 
the cause they espoused, and peculiarly fitted 
them to meet the roughness and severity of 
the times in which they lived. An example 
of this character may be found in the following 
circumstance, related by William Edmundson: 
viZz.— 


to leave shopkeeping and take a farm, in order 
to be an example in the testimony against 
tithes ; for as yet, this was not broken through, 
few, if any in the nation standing against them. 
Colonel Kempston, who professed to be con- 


of Cavan and other places, and was desirous to 





























































on the land ; and we kept a meeting for the 
worship of God, twice in the week, in which 
our hearts were tender before the Lord, and 
in his love near and dear to one another. 
Truth was now much spread, and meetings 
settled in several places; many, being con- 
vinced and brought to the knowledge of God, 
were added to Friends. But suffering increas- 
ed, for not paying tithes, priests’ maintenance, 
and toward repairing the worship houses ; also 
for not observing what are called holy days, 
and such like—they fleeced us in taking our 
goods, and imprisoned some of us. 

“In these days, the world and the things of 
it were not near our hearts; but the love of 
God, his truth and testimony lived in our hearts: 
we were glad in one another’s company, though 
sometimes our outward fare was very mean, 
and our lodging on straw—we did not mind 
high things, but were glad of one another’s 
welfare in the Lord, and his love dwelt in us.” 

There is no friendship so steadfast or sin- 
cere—none that affords so much true comfort 
and enjoyment, as that which subsists between 
Christian Friends—no bond that unites us so 
firmly as the fellowship of suffering in the cause 
of our Redeemer ; all other attachments are 
cold and insipid when compared to this. If the 
world and the things of it were less near to 
the hearts of Friends in the present day; and 
the love of God and his precious cause predo- 
minated, as it ought, over every other feeling, 
we should have much more enjoyment in the 
society of each other, than is now the case 
with many among us. We should mind high 
things less than we do—there would be less 
anxiety to ape fashionable modes—to be es- 
teemed among the greatest—to live in the first 
style, and to be accounted among the most 
genteel and polished people. Our conversa- 
tion would be in heaven, that is, it would be 
such as became men whose treasures were 
laid up there, and whose hearts were chiefly 
occupied in the great work of preparation for 
their everlasting home. We should delight to 
promote each other’s religious welfare, to ani- 
mate and cheer one another, by the prospect 
of the riches and glory which shall be revealed 
hereafter—to comfort the afflicted by the holy 
consolations which the gospel offers—to 
strengthen the feeble minded by the precious 
promises wich are left to them in the Holy 
Scriptures#and by every means which Chris- 
tian love could devise and execute, promote 
advancement in the highway of holiness—the 
path that leads to eternal life. What a con- 
trast would there be between the converse 
and feeling which now too generally obtains 
in companies, and that produced by such a 
change—a change that would promote our 
happiness not less than it would our best in- 
terests. But before we can witness its benign 
and cheering influences, we must renounce the 
world, and deny ourselves—we must take up 
the despised yoke, and bear the cross of Christ, 
both in the heart and before the world—we 
must relax our eager and untiring pursuit of 
business, our love of accumulating money, our 
attachment to cojects of sense, and be willing 
to sell all, to purchase “the pearl of great 
price.” If we love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in us, and consequently we ean 


** Afterward, I was brought before the jus- 


Such was the integrity and honest zeal of 


p in all things to the Lord’s 


‘** About this time it came mightily upon me 


vinced of truth, though he did not join with 
Friends, had a great deal of land in the county 


have Friends live on his land—promising he 
would build a meeting-house, and do great 
matters to promote truth—so my brother and 
I rode to his home in the county of Cavan, and 
treated with him about taking several parcels 
of land for ourselves and some other families 
of Friends, who were willing to live near us. 
For some time we could not close a bargain 
with him, for he was a hard man; after a 
while I told him I would take his land, let him 
have what he would for it, and he might make 
his own terms, at which he seemed amazed. 
Pausing a little, he desired half an hour to con- 
sider, and walked out into his orchard—on re- 
turning to us, he closed the bargain for the 
land on such easy rent and terms as we could 
not have brought him to by arguments. Seve- 
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never feel that pure and holy affection for our| answer is, I can see no harm in this, that, or 
fellow beings which flows from a heart in which) the other thing—in this, or that style of dress, 
the love of God is supreme. Our attachments|in partaking of this or that enjoyment, plea- 
and pursuits being earthy, and our thoughts| sure, &c. Alas, how often has this senseless 
of course occupied with them, heaven and its) argument (if argument it can be called) shut 
joys, and the preparation for participating in| the door of the mind against the serious en- 
them, are seldom present to the mind, and) deavours of those who would reclaim, and en- 
more seldom made the subject of conversation.| lighten, and direct the hearts of their young 

(To be continued.) fellow members to the pattern, and to the pre- 
cepts of a lowly and crucified Redeemer. How 
often do the young and giddy steel their hearts 
against the suasory efforts of their best friends, 
by this stupid kind of reasoning ; it is applied 
to every thing—it is always at hand to meet 
their purpose, until at last they can see “ no 
harm” in any thing, they cannot even see to 
discern good from evil—for it is said, “ none 
are so blind as those who will not see;”’ again, 
if the light that is in you be darkness, how great 
is that darkness! Oh! I would tenderly and 
affectionately request of such young Friends as 
may chance to read these lines, not to give 
way to this heart-hardening kind of reasoning on 
any occasion; but if they really cannot see the 
harm of conforming themselves to the manners 
and customs of a wicked-world—of enjoying 
the pleasures of sin fora season ; or of indulg- 
ing in the low gratifications of sense,—oh ! 
let them look unto him whogalone can open 
the blind eyes, and unstop the the deaf ears, 
and pray that he will remove the scales from 
their eyes, and anoint them with the eye-salve 
of his blessed kingdom. 

If it shall be thought by any of our younger 
members, that the restraints of our discipline, 
in respect to amusements, are too severe, and 
founded in bigotry and prejudice (and I have 
heard sentiments like these from our members, 
and from the children of some who, from their 
age and plain appearance, should have taught 
them better), I would earnestly and affectionate- 
ly solicit them to examine the opinions of good 
and devout persons of different Christian de- 
nominations on these subjects—they will then 
see how all agree on the necessity of conform- 
ing to the great doctrine of humility and self 
denial, and of believing in the necessity of liv- 
ing soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world. They will see how they all accord 
in sentiment with our worthy ancestors who 
first framed our discipline, and with those con- 
sistent friends of our own time, who feel con- 
scientiously bound to maintain it in their lives 
and conversations, and to do what they can to 
extend its preservative influence over their 
younger and less experienced brethren. With 
a hope then of awakening the attention of our 
youth to this subject, and of holding up to the 
view of such of them as think there is no harm 
in these things, the sentiments of persons hav- 
ing no connection with us as a religious com- 
munity, and who were considered in their ge- 
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For “ The Friend.”’ 


Adam Clarke's and Legh Richmond's opinion 
of dancing and other similar amusements. 


“ Full many a crime 
Deem'd innocent on earth, is register’d in Heaven.” 


I send for ** The Friend,” the opinion of 
two celebrated, though very different charac- 
ters, on the subject of dancing: the one a 
clergyman of the Church of England, highly 
esteemed for his piety, and for great literary 
attainments. The other a methodist preacher, 
distinguished alike for his great zeal and learn- 
ing. I know that a great deal has already been 
said on the subject of vain and frivolous amuse- 
ments, and I sincerely hope much has been ef- 
fectively said. The members of our own religi- 
ous Society have been repeatedly and solemnly 
warned on this subject—they have been affec- 
tionately entreated by faithful ministers, and 
elders, and concerned individuals, to maintain 
those testimonies which, as a people, we have 
ever professed against these things. And yet, 
notwithstanding all this labour of love, it is 
within the knowledge of the writer, that there 
are members of our Society, who, if they do 
not indulge in these things themselves, connive 
at it in others, and even in some cases allow 
the precious children whom God has placed 
under their care for a little while in this world, 
to go to school for the express purpose of 
learning these accomplishments, as they are 
falsely called ; or, as more properly expressed 
below, ‘ these branches of a worldly education 
which lead from heaven to earth—from God 
to Satan.”” What can we say to these chil- 
dren—what can we say to our young members 
—what hope can we have of our advice, and 
exhortations, and epistles, gaining admission in- 
to their minds, and receiving proper attention 
from them, whilst they have thegexample of 
their elder acquaintance, and som@gimes even 
of their parents themselves, directly against 
us; and while they are taught (as I have ac- 
tually heard done) that there can be “no great 
harm” in allowing young people ‘a little in- 
nocent diversion, &c.?”’ Ah! how often has 
the writer of this had to mourn over and regret 
the power of those words,—no great harm—I 
can see no harm, &c.—they have indeed a 
sorrowful influence, and with a large class of 
persons they seem to constitute a grand rebut- S 
ting argument, whereby they repel every charge) neration as patternsof true piety and liberality, I 
of inconsistency, no matter how truly made ;| have transcribed below, the opinions on dancing, 
they bring them up as a kind of shield, when-| of the two illustrious characters, whose names 
ever reproved for a breach of our excellent | have been placed at the head of this article ; 
order, or when urged to a more strict compli-|and, oh! if there be any of our young people 
ance with the requisitions of our discipline in| who are now engaged in learning, or in prac- 
respect to dress—-address--company—or in tising this sinful amusement, may they be con- 
fine, to any thing in opposition to their natural) vinced, through the blessing of God, by the 
will and propensities; with these persons, on example and testimony of those eminent 
such occasions, the common and almost only Christians, and look seriously to the conse- 


quences, as they have portrayed them, of 
these seductive and dangerous pastimes; and 
should happily these observations be the means 
of preventing one single individual from learn- 
ing this foolish art, or of inducing any one to 
refrain, who is in the habit of indulging in it, 
how would the heart of the writer rejoice! 
what a balm would it be to the feelings of those 
who often hve to mourn over the many young 
people who, by these and similar devices, are 
seduced from their allegiance to the cause of 
truth and soberness, and drawn into the broad 
way of, this world! 

** Whiten,” says the celebrated Adam Clarke, 
‘* 1 was abeut twelve or thirteen years of age, 
I learned to dance—lI long resisted all solici- 
tations to this employment, but at last | suffer- 
ed myself to be overcome; and learned and 
profited beyond most of my fellows. I grew 
passionately fond of it, would scarcely walk 
but in measured time, and was constantly 
tripping, moving, and shuffling in all times and 
places. I began now to value myself, which 
as far as I can recollect, I had never thought 
of before ; 1 grew impatient of control, was 
fond of company, wished to mingle more than 
I had ever done with young people ; I got also 
a passion for better clothing than that which 
fell to my lot in life, and was discontented 
when I found a neighbour’s son dressed better 
than myself. I lost the spirit of subordination, 
did not love work, imbibed a spirit of idleness, 
and in short, drank in all the brain sickening 
effluvia of pleasure; dancing and company 
took the place of reading and study; and the 
authority of my parents was feared indeed, but 
not respected; and few serious impressions 
could prevail in a mind imbued now with fri- 
volity and the love of pleasure ; yet, I entered 
into no disreputable assembly, and in no one 
case ever kept any improper company; I form- 
ed no illegal connection, nor associated with 
any whose character was either tarnished or 
suspicious. Nevertheless, dancing was to me 
a perverting influence, an unmixed moral evil; 
for, although, by the mercy of God, it led me 
not to depravity of manners, it greatly weaken- 
ed the moral principle, drowned the voice of a 
well instructed conscience, and was the first 
cause of impelling me to seek my happiness in 
this life. Every thing yielded to the disposi- 
tion it had produced, and every thing was ab- 
sorbed by it. I have it justly in abhorrence, 
for the moral injury it did me; and I can tes- 
tify (as far as my own observations have ex- 
tended, and they have had a pretty wide range) 
I have known it produce the same evil in others, 
that it produced in me. I consider it, there- 
fore, as a branch of that worldly education 
which leads from heaven to earth, from things 
spiritual to things sensual, and from God to 
Satan. Let them plead for it who will, { know 
it to be evil, and that only. They who bring 
up their children in this way, or send them to 
those schools where dancing is taught, are 
consecrating them to the service of Moloch, 
and cultivating the passions so as to cause 
them to bring forth the weeds of a fallen nature, 
with an additional rankness, deep rooted in- 
veteracy, and inexhaustible fertility—* Nemo 
sobrius saltat,” ‘no man in his senses will 
dance,’ said Cicero; shame on those Chris- 
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tians who advocate a cause by which many 
souls have become profligate, and many daugh- 
ters have been ruined.” Such was the expe- 
rience of A. Clarke in dancing, and such was 
his opinion of the practice. Against this branch | 
of fashionable education, he, on all proper oc- 
casions, lifted up his voice. | 
Legh Richmond also, in his admirable ad- | 
vice to his daughter, has left behind him a 
clear and efficient testimony against the incon- 
sistency and sin of dancing. Speaking of 
public concerts, private dances, and other vain 
amusements, he says, “Serious consistent 
Christians must resist these things: because, 
the dangerous spirit of the world and the flesh 
is in them all; they are the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world, as renounced in 
baptism. ‘To be conformed to these seduc- 
tive, and more than frivolous scenes, 1s to 
be conformed to this world, and opposed 
to the character and precepts of Christ. 
They who see no harm in these things are 
spiritually blind; and they who will not hear 
admonition against them are spiritually deaf. 
Shun, my dear girls, the pleasures of sin, and 
seek those which are at God's right hand for 
ever more ;"’—you cannot love both. 

7th mo. 1833. W. 

For “ The Friend.”’ 
The date to this letter is not known, but it 
seems to contain so much good, I thought it 
would be acceptable, if it should obtain a 

place in “ The Friend.” A Subscriber. 
Copy of a letter from Samuel Fothergill to 

J. C. L. on his marriage with N. M. 


Dear Friend,—I was duly favoured with 
thine by my sister, and should have wrote 
sooner, had ability and leisure united; for 
there hath lived in my heart a salutation to 
thee, the object of my tender solicitude, and 
to thy wife, thy companion in every tender 
sense, the joint objects of my affectionate 
well-wishing. I consider you as now enter- 
ing the more arduous scenes of life, and fill- 
ing more important stations than in your 
single state; and most earnestly desire you 
may now, in your first entrance into the more 
arduous path, be wisely directed; for much 
depends on this important crisis. With an 
heart replenished with the warmest affection, 
I recommend the psalmist’s words, represent- 


ing the wise of all ages: “In the name of 


our God we will set up our banners.” This 
is a proper allusion to your state, who have 
associated together in the most delicate and 
tender bonds of union, to be each other’s 
help-meets, to soften every care, to enhance 
every comfort, to divide every burden, and 
mutually to help each other in every temporal 
respect: and not only so, but to go up hand 
in hand “to the house of God, and to the 
mountain of his holiness,’’ in order to attain 
this permanent felicity of the conjugal state. 

In the ‘* name of your God now set up your 
banners.” Let nothing divert your minds from 
an humble attentive care to put yourselves 
under his protection; implore his guardian- 
ship and tuition: he alone can keep you in 
the times of probation, and defend you in the 
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perilous hour: guard you from the dangers of 
unsanctified seeming prosperity, and place his 
everlasting arm underneath in the time of ad- 
versity ; place here your confidence, that you 
may not be moved. The world, with a variety 
of blandishments, will present its schemes of 
happiness, and make large promises of a good 
it hath not in its power to bestow; but may 
you carefully remember that in the world, and 
under the prevalence of its spirit you will find 
disappointment and trouble ; but in the name, 
and under the banner of God, peace flows as 
a river, and all the cross events and painful 
allotments are sanctified and sweetened ; be- 
ware, therefore, my dear friends, of rushing 
into a world of dissipation, which often at- 
tends a circumstance similar to yours. Be- 
ware of a vain confidence in the smiles and 
caresses of men and women of this world’s 
spirit: beseech the protection and guidance 
of him, who placeth the solitary in families, 
and buildeth up a sure house to those, who, 
in all their ways acknowledge him, and cast 
themselves under his protection. 

I trust an holy visitetion hath given you 
an understanding of wiat it is which makes 
for peace. Enter not into selfish deliberations 
how to avoid plain duty; protract not your 
stay in a land of dangers, “ by taking counsel, 
but not of God, and covering yourselves, and 
not with a covering of his spirit.”. ‘The state 
of the church in the city of your residence, 
requires of you to andeavour,“ to come up to 
the help of the Lord,” against that mighty 
inundation of folly and forgetfulness which 
prevails. There are no wages equal to those 
he gives his servants, for surely the reward of 
the faithful labourers is exceeding great ; 
peace, tranquillity, and glory, are upon their 
heads for ever. 

Thus, my beloved friends, my soul travails 
for you, for your present and everlasting wel- 
fare ; that the solemn engagements you have 
mutually entered into may be fulfilled, and 
your happiness established upon a most du- 
rable basis. The eye of passion, in the short 
lived fervour of the mind, sometimes iimpro- 
perly called love, flatters itself with objects of 
imaginable amiableness and beauty; this is 
transient and mutable: but affection, founded 
on mutual esteem, for an object which religion 
and virtue have rendered truly estimable, hath 
a permanency in it equal to the causes which 
produced it. It is not in my power to de- 
scend into every particular point of conduct 
necessary for your happiness; it will be clearly 
opened, as occasion requires, and help admin- 
istered to come up in every duty; to render 
you comfortable and helpful to each other, 
useful and honourable in the church, and in 
the world, and objects of divine favour and 
acceptance. But allow me to recommend a 
close attendance of. meetings, both for wor- 
ship and discipline. In this reasonable duty, 
the soul hath often been unexpectedly re- 
plenished with good, and its strength renewed 
to step forward in the holy path. Dare not to 
live without God in the world, lest he with- 
draw his blessing, and then who can make up 
the deficiency? My health continues preca- 
rious ; my ancles and feet are weak; this is 
also the case with my right hand: I have been 
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obliged to drop my pen several times in this 
essay to salute you, which may account for 
several inaccuracies, besides those in writing ; 
nevertheless, warm affection fills my mind 
you-ward, in which | wish your present and 
everlasting welfare, with a tenderness as near- 
ly paternal as | am capable of. 


Samvuet Foruercttu. 





W. PENN’S TRAVELS IN EUROPE, 
(Continued from page 334.) 


We arrived at Duysburgh on the second of 
seventh month about noon, being the first day 
of the week. The first thing we did after we 
came to our inn, was to enquire out one Dr. 
Mastricht, a civilian, for whom we had a let- 
ter to introduce us, from a merchant of Cul- 
len: whom quickly finding, we informed him 
what we came about, desiring his assistance ; 
which he readily promised us. The first thing 
we offered was an access to the Countess of 
Falchensteyn and Bruch: he told us she was 
an extraordinary woman, one in whom we 
should find things worthy of our love; that 
he would write to her to give us an oppor- 
tunity with her; that the fittest time was the 
present time, in that we might find her at the 
minister’s of Mulheim, on the other side of 
the river from her father’s castle; for that 
she used to come out the first day morning, 
and not return till night: that we must be 
very shy of making ourselves public, not only 
for our own sakes, but for hers, who was 
severely treated by her father for the sake of 
those religious inclinations that appeared in 
her, although her father pretended to be of 
the protestant religion. 

We therefore despatched towards Mulheim, 
having received his letter, and being also ac- 
companied by him about one third of the way: 
but being six English miles, and on foot, we 
could not compass the place before the meet- 
ing was over ; for it was past three before we 
could get out for Duysburgh ; and following 
that way which led to the back-side of the 
Graef’s castle and orchard, which was also a 
common way to the town, (though if we had 
known the country we might have avoided it,) 
we met with one Henry Smith, schoolmaster 
and catechiser of Speldorp, to whom we im- 
parted our business, and gave the letter of 
Dr. Mastricht of Duysburgh to introduce us 
to the countess. 

He told us, he had just left her, being come 
over the water from worship, but he would 
carry the letter to her, and bring an answer 
suddenly ; but notwithstanding, staid near an 
hour. When he came he gave us this answer, 
viz. that she would be glad to meet us, but 
she did not know where; but rather inclined 
that we should go over the water to the min- 
ister’s house, whither, if she could, she would 
come to us; but that a strict hand was held 
over her by her father. After some more 
serious discourse with him, concerning the 
witness of God in the conscience, and the 
discovery, testimony, and judgment of that 
true light, unto waich all must bow that would 
be heirs of the kingdom of God (recommend- 
ing him to the same) we parted ; he return- 
ing homewards, and we advancing to the 
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town. But being necessitated to pass by her|the emptiness and deadness of the religions 
father’s castle, who is seignour or lord of that | that are in it, and he would preserve her from} sayings of the Lord Jesus and do them? Mat. 


country, it so fell out, that at that very instant 
he came forth to walk: and seeing us in the 
habit of strangers, sent one of his attendants 
to demand who, and from whence we were? 
And whither we went? Calling us afterwards 
to him, and asking us the same questions. 
We answered, that we were Englishmen come 
from Holland, going no further in these parts 
than his own town of Mulheim. But not 
showing him, or paying him, that worldly 
homage and respect which was expected 
from us, some of his gentlemen asked us, if 
we knew whom we were before? And rf we 
did not use to deport ourselves after another 
manner before noblemen, and in the presence 
of princes? We answered we were not con- 
scious to ourselves of any disrespect or un- 
seemly behaviour. One of them sharply re- 
plied, Why don’t you pull off your hats then? 
Is it respect to stand covered in the presence 
of the sovereign of the country? We told 
them it was our practice in the presence of 
our prince, who is a great king, and that we 
uncovered not our heads to any but in our 
duty to Almighty God. Upon which the 
greef called us Quakers, saying unto us, we 
have no need of Quakers here ; get you out 
of my dominions, you shall not go to my town. 

We told him that we were an innocent peo- 
ple that feared God, and had good-will to- 
wards all men; that we had true respect in 
our hearts towards him, and would be glad 
to do him any real good or service ; and that 
the Lord had made it matter of conscience to 
us, not to conform ourselves to the vain and 
fruitless customs of this world, or words to 
this purpose. However he commanded some 
of his soldiers to see us out of his territories; 
to whom we also declared somewhat of the 
reason and intention of our coming to that 
place in the fear and love of God; and they 
were civil to us. 

We parted with much peace and comfort 
in our hearts; and as we passed through the 
village where the schoolmaster dwelt, (yet in 
the dominions of the graef,) we called upon 
him, and in the sense of God’s power and 
kingdom, opened to him the message and tes- 
timony of truth, which the man received with 
a weighty and serious spirit. For under the 
dominion of the graef there is a large con- 
gregation of protestants called Calvinists, of 
amore religious, inward and zealous frame 
of spirit, than any body of people we met 
with or heard of in Germany. 

After we had ended our testimony to him, 
we took our leave, desiring him not to fear, 
but to be of good courage, for the day of the 
Lord was hastening upon all the workers of 
iniquity : and to them that feared his name, 
wherever scattered throughout the earth, he 
would cause the Sun of righteousness to arise 
and visit them, with healing under his wings : 
and to remember us with true love and kind- 
ness to the countess, daughter to this graef, 
and to desire her not to be offended in us, 
nor to be dismayed at the displeasure of her 
father, but eye the Lord that hath visited her 
soul with his holy light, by which she seeth 
the vanity of this world, and in some measure 






































of Duysburgh, but the gates were shut, and 
there being no houses without the walls, we 
laid us down together in a field, receiving 
both natural and spiritual refreshment, bless- 
ed be the Lord. About three in the morning 
we rose, sanctifying God in our hearts that 
had kept us that night; and walked till five, 
often speaking one to another of the great 
and notable day of the. Lord dawning upon 
Germany, and of several places of that land 
that were almost ripe unto harvest. Soon af- 
ter the clock had struck five, they opened the 
gates of the city, and we had not long got 
to our inn, but it came upon me, with a sweet, 
yet fervent power, to visit this persecuted 
countess with a salutation from the love and 
life of Jesus, and to open unto her more 
plainly the way of the Lord ; which I did in 
this following epistle. 


do we learn in Mat. c. vii. v. 13, 14? 


is contained in Mat. c. vii. v. 13, do we find 
in Luke c. xiii. v. 24? 


narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and 


The Lord was with us, and com- 


Retwiat nine and ten, we reached the walls 


(To be continued.) 





SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
Lesson XXV. 


Of the strait gate and the broad way, what 


What injunction agreeing with that which 


Our Saviour saith, ‘strait is the gate and 


few there be that find it.” Are not, the 
means of salvation offered to all? Mat. c. 
vii. v. 7,8. Tit. c. ii. ve 11. 1 Cor. c. xv. 
v. 22. Ezek. c. xviii. v. 32, and many other 
texts. 

What warning relative to false prophets 
does our Lord give his followers? Mat. c. 
vii. v. 15. 

And how are they to be known ? Verses 16 
and 20. 

By what familiar figure does our Lord fur- 
ther illustrate the distinction between true 
and false prophets? Mat. c. vii. v. 17, 18. 

Does he not in another place apply the 
same figure to all, whether prophets or not ? 
Luke c. vi. v. 43, 44, 45. 

On “every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit” what awful judgment is pro- 
nounced? Mat. c. vii. v. 19. 

What shall many say unto the Lord Jesus 
in the day of judgment? and what will be his 
reply? Mat. c. vii. v. 22, 23. 











To whom are they likened who hear the 


the fear of the wrath of men, that worketh|c. vii. v. 24, 25. 
not the righteousness of God. So we left 
the peace of Jesus with him, and walked on 
towards Duysburgh, being about six English 
miles from thence, and near the eighth hour 
at night. 
forted our hearts as we walked, without any 
outward guide, through a tedious and soli- 
tary wood, about three miles long, with the 
joy of his salvation: giving us to remember, 
and to speak one unto another of his blessed 
witnesses in the days past, who wandered up 
and down like poor pilgrims and strangers on 
the earth, their eye being to a city in the 
heavens, that had foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. ” 


To whom are they likened who hear, but 
do them not? Mat. c. vii. v. 26, 27. 

How does Saint Paul speak of the only 
true foundation on which to build our hopes 
of eternal life? 1 Cor. c. iii. v. 11. 

What was the apostle Peter’s language on 
the same subject to the believers to whom he 
wrote? 1 Pet. c. ii. v. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

— 
WARNING VOICES. 
‘‘ There is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard.” Tae PsaLmiss. 
“ Wake, mortal, wake,”"—a voice of dread, 
From Sinai’s mount of fire, 

Like the last trumpet o’er the dead, 
Foretells the day of ire! 

“On yonder law-emblazoned stone 
Behold thy destiny— 

Wake, mortal, wake—thou art undone! 
The soul that sins shall die.” 

“ Wake, mortal, wako,”—a sweeter strain 
Breathes from the Cross divine— 

“ Behold the Lamb for sinners slain, 
And slain for sins of thine! 

Now is the day, the pardoning day, 
The Lord’s accepted time ; 

Flee, mortal, flee without delay, 
And He’ll forgive thy crime.” 


“ Wake, mortal, wake,”—the watchman cries— 
“‘ And pray to be forgiven ; 
Improve this moment ere it flies— 
The next is lodged in heaven. 
Now sweetly shines the day of grace, 
And pours its light on all; 
But soon the sun will end his race, 
The shades of death will fall.” 


“ Wake, mortal, wake,”—a fearful cry 
Comes from the sick man’s bed— 

* Full soon, like me, thou too must die, 
And lay thee with the dead. 

But oh, like me, be not unwise, 
And live for life alone; 

Awake, and seize the precious prize, 


Ere life itself is flown.” 


“ Wake, mortal, wake,”—the spirit’s voice 
Pierces the hollow tomb— 

“To-day,” it whispers, “ make thy choice, 
And flee the wrath to come. 

There is, beneath death’s sable pall, 
For sin no sacrifice ; 

But bliss or woe awaiteth all ; 
Wake, oh mortal, and be wise.” 


“ Wake, mortal, wake,”—a sound within 
Rings like the curfew’s tell— 
“A universe, if thou couldst win, 
Will ne’er redeem the soul. 
Break, break thine adamantine hold 
On earth’s uncertain joys; 
Secure a treasure—not of gold— 
A treasure in the skies.” 


“ Wake, mortal, wake,”—along thy path, 
A thousand voices join 
To warn thee of the day of wrath, 
With eloquence divine. 
The fading eye—the wither'd leaf— 
All nature sighs around, 
That human life, at best, is brief, 
And points thee to the ground. 


“Wake, mortal, wake,”—a voice more loud 
Than thunder in its might, 

Exclaims—* prepare thee for the shroud, 
Thy soul’s required this night !” 

All, all have warned thee thou must die— 
Around, above, beneath— 

Thou hearest now no warning cry, 
It is the voice of—Death. 
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